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correspondent, was also taken prisoner, and the two
were only liberated on condition that they gave their
parole not to enter Spain again during the war/'

George Borrow praised in " The Bible in Spain"
the work of such men as Gruneisen.

11 What extraordinary men/' he writes, " are these
reporters of English newspapers4! Surely if there be
any class of individuals entitled to the appellation of
cosmopolites it is these men, who pursue their avoca-
tion in all countries and under all hardships, and
accommodate themselves to the manners of all classes.
Their fluency of style as writers is only surpassed by
their facility in conversation, and their attainments in
classical and polite literature only by their profound
knowledge of the world. The activity, energy, and
courage they display are truly remarkable. I saw
them during the three days in Paris mingle with the
canaille and the rabble behind the barriers, while the
mitrailk was flying in all directions, and the desperate
cuirassiers were dashing their fierce horses against the
feeble bulwarks. There they stood, dotting down what
they saw in their note-books, as unconcernedly as if
reporting a Reform meeting in Finsbury Square or
Covent Garden, while in Spain they accompanied the
Carlist and Christino guerillas in some of their most
desperate expeditions, sleeping on the ground, expos-
ing themselves fearlessly to hostile bullets, to the
inclemency of winter, and the fierce rays of summer's
burning sun.'1

Russell says so little of the Schleswig-Holstein War
in his diary that it is evident he looked upon the
experience as scarcely different from what he had
been going through for over eight years; for him it
marked no new era in journalism, and there is no
reason why we should claim for him what he did not
claim himself. He took this small Danish war, so
to speak, in his stride, reporting it in the ordinary
course of his business, as he would have reported one
of Q'Connell's meetings. Most war correspondents,